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GUIDED CAUSALITY, USING REASON, 
AND ‘‘FREE-WILL’’ 


HE domain I wish to explore in a somewhat summary fashion 

in this paper is that which was traditionally known as the 
metaphysics of ethics. The questions here asked bore upon the 
existential status of morality, that is, upon the mode of its inser- 
tion in the world. How is it that man is able to be, quite liter- 
ally, a moral being? Seeing that morality is normative, how can its 
demands get causal leverage in the world? 

Kant saw the problem very clearly in its general outlines. In 
some sense, ought implies can. But his philosophical assumptions 
forced him to a very complicated solution. The physical world 
was, for him, a Newtonian world, dominated by mechanical prin- 
ciples. The best he could do was to reclassify it as a phenomenal 
world and so leave an opening for a noumenal realm of rational 
freedom. 

Early in my thinking, I began to develop a realistic episte- 
mology to replace Kant’s constructive phenomenalism and to study 
the possibilities in an evolutionary outlook on nature. In the 
meantime, science has pretty well given up Newtonianism. There 
seem to me great constructive possibilities in the situation. Are 
there levels of causality in nature, as we pass from the inorganic 
to the organic, and thence to the human level with its emphasis 
upon the communicative capacities of the nervous system? Does 
intelligence make a difference in the very quality and texture of 
causality? Are we justified in thinking of human, agential cau- 
sality as having modal economies of its own? 

Now it may well be that the recurrent claim that man has free- 
will reflects the recognition of some such focal autonomy or spon- 
taneity. It would be foolish to exaggerate its reach and originative 
power, for it surely has a setting, conditions, and limitations. And 
yet it may well symbolize an assignable meaning to such terms as 
trying, judging, and making the best of our resources. All this 
would give a positive meaning to personal agency and give status 
to decision. Surely, it is not quite enough to say that we are 
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not completely under external compulsion. We must seek some 
insight into the quality of the causality that goes on within us and 
in which we seem to ourselves to participate. At this level of 
causality, the personal note is added to the impersonality which 
tends to characterize our conception of causality. 

I am one of those who think it ill-judged for philosophers to 
try to side-step metaphysics. But I do not think of metaphysics 
as something concerned with an area regarded as transcendent 
and speculative. There are, if you will, kinds of metaphysics; 
and the struggle determinative of the kind explored takes place in 
such disciplines as epistemology and logic and value theory. It 
is foolish to identify metaphysics with romantic spiritualism or with 
neo-Thomistic hylomorphism. The thing to do is to grapple with 
fundamental questions of all sorts. 

Now the adoption of a realistic type of empiricism led me 
early to a materialistic ontology of an open-ended sort. So far 
as I could see, all kinds of questions which had interested man and 
which he had formulated, more or less adequately, in terms of dis- 
course, had meaning and should be examined. I have never seen 
a short and easy way with them. On the other hand, the reflec- 
tive adoption of a realistic empiricism in epistemology and an 
open-ended form of materialism gave to me a frame for the formu- 
lation and clarification of perennial questions about man’s quality 
and status in the universe. These are metaphysical questions, 
that is, fundamental questions. 

It looked likely that the culmination of metaphysics, so far as 
human concern was involved, might well be in the domain of the 
metaphysics of ethics. Very naturally, man wanted to size him- 
self up as adequately as possible. What was his actual status and 
quality? Pascal and Kant had both enunciated their contrasts 
and challenges. What was our generation to say? Could it be 
more concrete with its greater knowledge? Judging from a re- 
cent issue of Life, people may be asking themselves how conscious- 
ness and purpose could be thought of as coming in, in a universe 
chiefly made of hydrogen. The supernaturalistic gambit confronts 
the evolutionary and naturalistic one. And this is unavoidable 
metaphysics. 

Philosophy must lay its foundations very carefully. In my 
time, the emphasis was upon epistemology. The contest was with 
idea-ism and phenomenalism. In this generation it has had to be 
gone all over again with somewhat different techniques. There 


are signs that the outcome will be along the lines of physical 
realism. 
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But a realistic empiricism should be only the prelude. The 
next step is categorial analysis. There are pervasive character- 
istics of nature which we comprehend, more or less adequately, 
in what we call the categories. These are achievements under 
control like the more detailed facts of our knowledge about the 
world. 

Now, my chief interest when I wrote my book, Evolutionary 
Naturalism, was in the idea of levels and in the assignable status of 
consciousness, awareness, and those ‘‘mental’’ resources we call intel- 
ligence and learning. All this meant an escape from Cartesian 
dualism. I wanted to naturalize mind as what my friend, C. 
Judson Herrick, calls minding. 

But one cannot naturalize the human mind without some ade- 
quate conception of how it operates in human agency. And here 
is where ‘‘ practical thinking,’’ which displays the mind in action, 
must come under consideration. Modal terms such as ought, 
might, can, could have, come into view in a resonating sort of way. 
We judge, decide, consider alternatives, make up our minds, ete. 
Now here is where the metaphysics of ethics is unavoidable. 
While I had long ago arrived at the notion of levels of causality, 
tied in with integrative organization, I had not explored the 
texture, quality, and economy of human, agential causality. What 
I am going to try to do in this paper is to bring to a head the 
characteristics of the causal economy of human agency. I shall 
seek to show that, at this level, causality rises to the mode of self- 
guiding and even self-correcting. The biological base is in the mode 
of operation of the brain-mind of man; and this makes possible the 
addition of culturally achieved techniques. In this fashion, cau- 
sality is lifted to a still higher level with consciously employed 
methods of exploration and guidance. But I shall not, in this 
paper, be concerned with the causality of social and political 
planning, contenting myself with pointing out that it depends 
upon an extension of the kind of causality of which the human 
brain-mind is capable. 

It should not surprise us to find that language both reflects 
and aids this kind of causal economy. In the thinking of practice 
where we are confronted with the job of making up our minds 
this quality of causality manifests itself in modals. The phrase 
‘‘T could and I would’’ expresses very well the confrontations 
antedating choice. The self as symbolized by ‘‘I ”’’ here is the 
focal front of attitudes, beliefs, and identifications ; it has the crucial 


1See his remarkable new book, The Evolution of Human Nature. I 
think that all I am going to say harmonizes with his biological conclusions. 
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function of decision for the living organism, as a going concern, 
on its hands. The focal self is not a substance but a normative con- 
tinuant which functionally represents the individual and is subject 
to challenge, as in remorse. I shall try to show that causality, at 
this level, cannot avoid being normative in texture. Even at lower 
levels, habits and patterns of action obviously have a normative di- 
mension. This dimension accrues with directiveness and self-guid- 
ance. 

It should be noted that this kind of causal process may take a 
long period before it comes to its critical moment, that of decision. 
But, surely, this temporal expansion of causality goes with the job 
set to the organism, that of successful action in a changing and com- 
plex situation. It goes with the use of resources such as learning, 
intelligence, growth. Both standards and methods of procedure 
become operative. We learn to use reason because reasonableness 
has its advantages. 

What I am driving at, in all this, is the point that we must en- 
large our notion of the category of causality in an empirical way, 
as we pass from the inorganic realm to the organic and thence to 
the domain of human, agential causality. Even at the inorganic 
level science has found that the traditional, mechanical model is 
misleading. Time’s arrow has relevance, so that one pattern makes 
other patterns more possible. Thus causality always has a texture 
or economy. When living things emerge, this causal economy has 
two centers, the internal and the adjustmental. The first is sym- 
bolized these days by homeostasis, the self-regulating kind of physi- 
ological functioning of the nature of dynamic equilibrium. Here 
we have a kind of regulative ordering whose agencies and cues have 
been worked out under the control of natural selection through the 
ages. If you will, the timing and ordering are marvellous; but it 
is categorially wrong to think in terms of purpose and goals. 

It is with the second direction of activity of the organism, tied 
in with its need of adjustment to the environment for survival, that 
we shall be primarily concerned in what follows. The stress, here, 
is upon rapid communication and the means of responding and be- 
having adequately. The organ of adjustment is the nervous system 
with its increased facilities for analysis and synthesis. Both learn- 
ing and intelligence increase with the growth of cortical areas. 
And these play into basic directional patterns of action set up in 
the old brain in the way of guidance. 

Now it is my thesis that we should expect the causal economy 
here operative to be novel in mode and texture. In it, we have the 
highest level of causal activity of which we know. It represents 
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the other extreme from fixed reflexes. Terms like integrative ac- 
tivity, action as a whole, spontaneity, occur to one as indicative of 
the line of categorial thought to be taken. So far as I can see, 
there are assemblages within assemblages, patterned growths inter- 
acting with other patterned growths. Let us keep in mind the need 
to which the mind-brain is subservient. It is the need for adequacy 
of adjustment. It is this that requires an exploratory openness 
which we call learning by experience. Abilities must secure causal 
implementation and leverage. 

So far as I can see, then, the categorial empiricist must look 
for the results of the combined efforts of psychology and neurology 
to give us better ideas of the causal economy involved. But, 
surely, we can speak here of self-guiding causality. And this 
self-guiding involves some measure of the improvement involved 
in self-correction. Trial-error-success is lifted to a level in which 
insights into relational possibilites are added. Concepts and 
meanings tied in with orderable symbols increase the power of 
directive control. 

I admit I am one of those who feel that external behavior- 
ism has fought a good fight for objectivity but that the role 
of the brain-mind must be increasingly emphasized. Only so 
can unity and import be given to extended patterns of behavior. 
And, as a naturalist, I cannot see that any lapse into obscurant- 
ism is involved. It may well be that philosophy can be of some 
assistance at this point, both by a clearer epistemology and by 
a better understanding of the empirical base of categories. 

I wish now to introduce the third item of my title, ‘‘free- 
will.’’ In the conclusion, after I shall have given such status 
to this expression as I feel is justified, I shall turn back to 
ontology, or the metaphysics of ethics, and discuss the dimen- 
sional role of awareness, symbols, and prospective judgment as 
essential to the responsible function of the ‘‘self’’ as the focus 
of agential decision. 

Since the modern context of free-will discussions largely con- 
cerns itself with such things as the status of choice and of moral 
volition, I shall disregard the older settings of fate and pre- 
destination. It is generally acknowledged that nature in the 
large is non-moral and goes its own way, except where man can 
employ objective techniques to direct its course. In brief, moral- 
ity is a human quality; and what we want to get clear is what 
at involves in a categorial way. 

We have already argued that categorial meanings are empiri- 
cal affairs in which man is trying to get adequate notions of the 
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constitution and ‘‘go’’ of things. Now the thesis I am explor- 
ing is that the texture and mode of operation of causality changes 
from level to level in nature and that its economy is especially 
novel when it comes to man with his mind-brain. Here, resources 
and methods have reached the level of the use of symbols for 
directional activities. This participation of causality at this locus 
in the dimensions of intelligence must be comprehended. I really 
think that philosophy has, here, a topic worthy of its metal. 

The program which has seemed to me most promising is to 
avoid traditional dualisms of the interactionistic or the Kantian 
type. Nor have I found promise in any appeal to chance or 
indeterminism. The line of attack is, rather, to enlarge the mo- 
dality of causality itself. Can we acclimate within it such dimen- 
sions as awareness, reference, judgment, valuation? And does 
not all this involve control and guidance? After all, the brain- 
mind is an organ with a job to do for the organism in its task 
of living. I do not see how it could do its job short of these 
resources. As soon as we pass from the preliminary meaning 
of ‘‘free-will,’’ or freedom, as absence of dominance by external 
compulsion, we come to the region of centralities, of autonomy, 
‘‘spontaneity,’’ trying, using one’s energies and abilities. It would 
seem that mechanical models will not do, that we must work out 
new ideas of the texture, economy, and modalities of this kind 
of enterprise. As I have indicated, I shall leave it to the neurolo- 
gist to work out his conception of the neural economy. My ap- 
proach will be along the line of sketching a causal economy, iso- 
morphic with his, in terms of reflexive self-knowledge. In this 
fashion, our double knowledge of ourselves as living organisms may 
meet and, in some sense, coalesce. 

In the climate of recent philosophy, there has been a shift 
of interest to man. This is expressed on the Continent in various 
types of philosophical anthropology. Man has been thrown back 
upon himself and is seeking to understand himself. From this 
angle I recognize the power of the literature of Eaistenz. But 
I do not see any really original metaphysical construction in its 
support. Nevertheless, I do think that American naturalism has 
an obligation to explore the texture of agential causality and to 
cast light upon choice, the status of possibilites, the use of abilities, 
ete. The recognition of death may well tighten our sense of being. 
There is nothing about an open-ended materialism to exclude 
consideration of the existential reality of human creatures and 
the quality of their level. They are inescapably engaged in the 
adventure of human living. All of which sums up to the point 
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that American naturalism needs a metaphysics of ethics for its 
completion. 

Needless to say, British libertarianism is another sign of the 
same need. As I understand it, it emphasizes, in a semi-Kantian 
way, moral motivation as something counter-causal in respect to 
desire. Desires seem to be conceived rather as forces having 
vectorial energies which must somehow be countered. And all this 
raises the question of the directive function of the self. What is 
the role of inhibition, of judgment, of dispositional attitudes? 
I am persuaded that the causality of decision is no simple affair. 

But enough in the way of preparation. Let us now turn 
to an analysis of choosing, trying to bring out whatever is relevant. 

As I see it, the need of the organism for unified behavior 
continues to dominate; though, at this high and complex level, 
the job to be done is increasingly difficult. The causal operation 
needs guidance. Merely to equate causality with determinism 
is a formal solution. What I am arguing for is an enlargement 
of the notion of causality, itself, in accordance with the idea 
of levels. 

My thesis is that the ‘‘operative self’’ is a necessary focus 
through which agential causality works. It is both a resultant 
of past decisions and a starting-point for new ones. In this 
sense, it is a functional continuant which carries attitudes, beliefs, 
methods used, and norms adopted. As I have already intimated, 
I should expect an organizational isomorphism between descrip- 
tive knowledge about it in terms of neurology and psychology, 
on the one hand, and the participative texture indicated in 
language, on the other hand. 

To make a possible long story short, I suggest that the ex- 
ploration of actual possibilities may well be a prelude to choice. 
Because the self is the locus of control, it is its job to envisage 
alternatives and to use its powers and resources in weighing 
them. This signifies that the causal situation of the self is intrin- 
sically problematic. I suppose that this quality is what thinkers 
have had in mind when they used the term ‘‘contingent.’’ 
Though what will happen will happen and will have an adequate 
basis, I doubt that deductive prediction can, here, be anything 
more than an informed guess. The more one knows about a 
person, the better one can guess what he is going to do in a 
given situation. The same holds, of course, for oneself. But I 
doubt that nomically based prediction applies at this level to 
the degree it applies in the inorganic world under controlled 
conditions. The operative self is doing a job of meeting the chal- 
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lenge of what it regards—rightly, I think—as open possibilities. 
And it must work through concepts and norms which are, in some 
measure, under challenge and must be applied. But there are so 
many questions to which I cannot here do justice. 

When one thinks of the operative self in the context of ex- 
ploration and weighing, one can, I think, appreciate the natural- 
ness of modal categories and hypothetical statements. ‘‘Were I 
to do this, these consequences would probably ensue.’’ ‘‘To be 
moral in my conduct, I must adopt certain principles.’’ Ought- 
ness and rightness are, so far as I can see, logical characteristics 
of morality as a human framework. In this sense they are intrinsic 
to the quality of human existence. 

Because science has been largely concerned with cognitive 
description, its categories were not adjusted to human, agential 
causality which had to do with participative action. In my 
opinion, this enlargement of the category of causality is a first 
step to an adjustment. In guided causality, is and ought are in- 
separably linked. That is, ought is a demand upon agency. 

Since this is only meant to be of the nature of an outline 
of suggestions, I shall conclude with the proposal of a few theses. 

1. ‘‘Free-will is an agential term which covers both external, 
permissive conditions and the quality of self-directive decision. 

2. The adequacy of a ‘‘free-will’’ depends on the use made 
of learning, intelligence, methods, and other resources. These link 
up with volitional traits such as persistence and ‘‘trying.”’ 

3. This adequacy can be lifted, or depressed, by cultural tradi- 
tions and institutional arrangements. At this point, the meta- 
physics of ethics enters social and political philosophy. 

4. Causality must be freed as much as possible from me- 
chanical models. Causal determinism has been too much associ- 
ated with fixed necessities and deduction. At the brain-mind level, 
we enter a region of creative adjustment and exploration dominated 
by needs and a job to do. Our categorial thought must now dwell 
upon texture, methods, and economy. 

5. The operative self is a focal continuant engaged in the 
activity of self-guidance and self-correction. The context is that 
furnished by guided and directional awareness and the use of 
concepts and norms. Modalities of can, could-and-I-would, and 
ought emerge as native to this setting. 

6. Remorse is of the nature of self-condemnation of a respon- 
sible continuant and a demand for its improvement. It is a 
normative activity and involves no causal paradox. 

7. An open-ended materialism of the emergent type is, in no 
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sense, reductive in its implications. Metaphysics of ethics in 
many ways represents its culmination. 

It is my hope that analytic or ‘‘minute’’ philosophy is about 
ready .to do epistemological and metaphysical construction on a 
large scale. After all, mankind is demanding a cosmic frame- 
work for its basic thought. Philosophy can aid science in develop- 
ing an adequate outlook with respect both to man’s place in the 
universe and the quality of his causal agency. 


Roy Woop SELLARS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


CHARACTER AND FREE WILL 


Ou way of forcing some manner of conclusion to the free-will 
controversy is to try to get each party to the dispute to agree 
on what sort of evidence he would require in order to concede 
defeat. At least one type of situation readily suggests itself to 
the determinist. If, he might argue, the anti-determinist were 
ever to find himself in a situation in which all of his behavior, 
for a long period of time (say ten hours), were predicted to the 
nicest detail, and in which, do what he would, he found himself 
confirming all of these predictions, then surely he must either 
acknowledge doctrinal defeat or relinquish his claims to being 
a reasonable man. To be sure, bickering is always possible at 
this level of debate: just how long a time, or just how perfect 
a score of prediction, are perhaps arguable matters. But the 
determinist can always make upward adjustments in the imag- 
inary situation of a sort to satisfy the reasonable man that 
anti-determinism is no longer a reasonable option. It is not 
so easy to construct a contravening situation on behalf of the 
anti-determinist, if only because it must seem that some commit- 
ment to a determinist view of things, at least as a regulative prin- 
ciple, is very likely a part of what we mean by being reasonable. 
And so it may be, but the anti-determinist may plausibly main- 
tain that adopting determinism as a regulative principle is not 
the same thing as committing oneself to a specific hypothesis 
concerning choices, whether free or determined, any more than 
adopting ‘‘cherchez la femme’’ as a guiding principle in crimi- 
nology is to advance the hypothesis that women are the sole efficient 
causes of felony and mayhem. Furthermore, determinism as 
merely a guiding principle might easily conduce to a debilitat- 
ing philosophical comfort without being illuminating in the least; 
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even less than ‘‘cherchez la femme’’ does it provide any hint of 
what specific laws to expect, or in what positive direction to seek 
them. 

But such considerations are diversionary, and the anti-deter- 
minist is still obliged to reckon with the imaginary situation 
outlined above (hereafter to be called The Imaginary Situation). 
He cannot flatly insist that it will never come to pass, for that 
would be to presume what future science can and cannot accomp- 
lish, while to insist on these limits is clearly to beg the very 
point at issue. So he had better look for evidence. Nor will 
the determinist tolerate the sort of pragmatic reasons which 
are sometimes offered in defense of the freedom of the will, e.g., 
that if there were no grounds for believing that men are free 
in at least some of their choices, this would make a shambles of 
our moral and legal systems. For even though this might elicit 
the determinist’s sympathies, it nonetheless leaves him with the 
argument that the philosopher’s purpose is not to save society, 
but to discover the truth, come what may. 

Still, The Imaginary Situation seems an easy out for the deter- 
minist. It permits him to play the waiting game indefinitely, 
to free-load on the likely achievements of science, leaving it to 
his philosophical opponent either to make the beau geste or to 
exercise his ingenuity in a way apparently no longer required of 
the determinist himself. If, however, the determinist now feels 
that he has at last placed the controversy on something like 
empirical footing, he must, if he retains the scientific conscience 
commensurate with his orientation, be haunted by the feeling 
that his thesis fails to be disconfirmable. For no matter how 
far our powers of prediction might reach, still, for any situation 
short of The Imaginary Situation, the determinist may always 
plead that it is too soon to tell. But this is just to admit that 
the position is non-disconfirmable. And the irony here, the anti- 
determinist will point out, is that in order to exhibit the discon- 
firmability of his own position, the determinist is obliged to con- 
cede that his opponent may have a point. But furthermore, he 
may well ask, in what sense is determinism really an hypothesis 
capable of disconfirmation? After all, no scientist sets out to prove 
or disprove that phenomena in general are caused. To these 
remarks the sophisticated determinist has replies. First, the anti- 
determinist may indeed have a point. No one is arguing that 
anti-determinism is meaningless, only that it is wrong or fruit- 
less. And secondly, he is not simply offering a speculative hypoth- 
esis to the effect that human behavior is caused iberhaupt. 
Rather, he is maintaining that human behavior is in principle 
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always predictable given the right sort of information, and that 
such information is, in principle, always discoverable. 

But what sort of information? Mill was one of the few 
philosophers to set forth a specific program for analyzing human 
behavior with prediction in view. By and large, most philos- 
ophers have adhered to Mill’s program with minor emendations. 
The purpose of this paper, in part, is to establish that there are 
misleading elements in this scheme of analysis. But before turn- 
ing to that, a few remarks on human behavior are in order. 









So far we have been supposing that the issue hinges on pre- 
dictability, but this requires some qualification. For certainly 
the reasonable anti-determinist is prepared to grant that not every 
piece of human behavior is in principle unpredictable, and the 
determinist is correspondingly prepared to admit that at least 
some pieces of human behavior are in fact unpredictable. Thus, 
it may be noted of a rock-ribbed anti-determinist, Axel, that he 
invariably brushes his teeth before retiring. Were we to chal- 
lenge Axel’s anti-determinism by exhibiting this as clear-cut evi- 
dence for the predictability of his behavior, Axel might plausibly 
retort that he has no wish to deny that habitual behavior is pre- 
dictable, but that habitual behavior is hors concours so far as his 
anti-determinism is concerned. Besides, he feels, he is always 
free to abandon this habit in favor of a less hygienic one, or to 
randomize his tooth-brushing, or simply never to brush his teeth 
when we predict he will. But why drop perfectly sound habits 
merely to score a philosophical point? For the real issue is 
whether or not his other, non-habitual behavior is predictable in 
the same way in which his habitual behavior admittedly is. On 
the other hand, suppose that Basil, a deep-dyed determinist and 
a mysogynist to boot, were to encounter a fair maiden on a fine 
day and fall hopelessly in love on the spot. Neither Basil nor 
his intimates were prepared for this turn of events; yet the fact 
that Basil’s unwonted state of mind stands as unpredictable to 
those who knew him best need have no destructive consequences 
for his free-will position. We shall permit him to introduce the 
term ‘‘expressive behavior’’ to cover such things as falling in 
love. Then to say that falling in love (or any comparable in- 
stance of expressive behavior) is unpredictable is like saying that 
surprises are unexpected: it reduces to an analytic truth. To 
be sure, there are certain sorts of expressive behavior which are 
matters of personality trait: some persons characteristically and 
always laugh at certain kinds of jokes, and their behavior under 
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these circumstances is patently predictable. But Basil’s current 
passion is not the exhibition of a known trait. It is rather a 
‘‘trauma’”’ of sorts; and it is traumas of this order that Basil 
wishes to discriminate by his term ‘‘expressive behavior.’’ (Basil 
might claim that even traumas are predictable, though not on 
the basis of character-information. But we shall consider this 
later.) Still, Basil will urge, the anti-determinist would be ill-ad- 
vised to rest his case for the freedom of the will on expressive behavior, 
for even though the logic of our language more or less guarantees 
that it is unpredictable, common sense must convince us that 
if ever there is a case where we are not free, falling or being in love 
is it. One finds oneself in love, one is overcome to a point where, 
like Cherubino, one can but lament Non so pit cosa son’, cosa 
faccio. Not only is being in love not the sort of mental state we 
can freely adopt (‘‘at will’’), but, when we are in it, whatever 
sense of freedom we may once have had all but disappears. Thus it 
would be Basil’s rejoinder that expressive behavior is as irrele- 
vant to his position as habitual behavior was to Axel’s. The issue 
remains whether his other, non-expressive behavior is as unpre- 
dictable as his expressive behavior seemingly is. 

By and large, Axel and Basil are both correct on this matter, 
and we shall follow their decision to rule out expressive and 
habitual behavior. This leaves them and us with a broad field 
of relevant activities like bargaining for horses, choosing a school, 
ordering a meal, or deciding to stay home from work. And such 
pieces of behavior we shall label ‘‘motivational behavior.’’ Our 
assumption is that any piece of behavior will fall roughly into 
one of these three classes. And excluding marginal cases, the 
erux of the philosophical contest is whether or not the entirety 
of the class of motivational behavior is predictable in principle, 
given the sort of information deemed apposite by Mill. 

Our tripartite scheme of classification is liable to all the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of its simplicity, and there would be 
no point in undertaking a strenuous defense of it. Nonetheless, 
a few words on its behalf might be said before we turn to our 
central analysis. To begin with, it is substantially consonant with 
common usage, and with what one might regard as common senti- 
ment on these matters. And it is so in a way in which a theory 
(like certain psycho-analytical ones’) which regards all behavior 
as motivational would not be. Suppose that everything which 

1 Where Freud might use the predicate ‘‘is motivated’? we would sub- 
stitute the predicate ‘‘is purposive.’’ Freud showed that many pieces of 


behavior were purposive which had been thought not to be. We do not believe 
it follows that all such species of behavior are motivated. 
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is ordinarily considered expressive and habitual behavior were, 
‘fin the last analysis,’’ interpreted as a genuine instance of moti- 
vational behavior involving (say) deliberate choices from amongst 
a set of (perhaps subconsciously) entertained alternatives. Cer- 
tainly none of us is conscious of the fact that habits can be lumped 
with what, by common consent, would be typical instances of 
motivational behavior; and most of us would feel that there is 
some difference in kind between always going to bed at ten 
o’elock (which is a habit) and sometimes going to Bruges to study 
the Memlings (which isn’t). One purpose of acquiring at least 
certain habits is simply not to have to think about routine matters, 
and if we had to think'about going to bed in the same way we 
have to think about going to Bruges, we would generally tend to 
say that we hadn’t formed any habit at all. And so indeed with 
any piece of behavior. Even if the distinction is only one of de- 
gree, it is worth pointing out that there is one sort of difference in de- 
gree which raises all the problems. Were all our behavior as conspic- 
uously regular and recurrent under equally regular and recurrent 
conditions as our habits are, there could be no question about 
predictability. And since few of us go to Bruges so frequently 
and so regularly as most of us go to bed, there is a problem about 
the freedom of the will. On the other hand, if falling in love 
or being overcome by laughter were pieces of behavior on the 
same level as what ordinarily pass as pieces of motivational be- 
havior, e.g., going to the theater with tickets purchased a month 
earlier or signing the lease on an apartment, we should have not 
merely to modify ordinary language considerably, but drastically to 
overhaul our views on human nature. For humankind, on such a 
theory, would turn out to be a good bit more machiavellian in its 
emotional life than we would dare to have credited. Most of 
us would want to distinguish between behavior like seeking a mate 
and falling in love, or between going to the theater and being 
moved by a tragedy. It would be almost unthinkably odd if people 
decided to be struck by a beautiful painting in the same way in 
which they decided to visit the Louvre. For we ordinarily regard 
falling in love or being overcome by beauty as things which simply 
happen to us, without any pertinent steps having been antece- 
dently taken on our part. They are not acts but superventions. 
And it is on this basis that we are making our distinction. 
Cleavage to common usage and practice may not, for all that, 
be an unmixed benefit, inasmuch as all three orders of behavior 
have at least one thing in common: they all provide occasions 
for praise or blame, and moral discourse is apt to hold putative 
moral agents responsible for habitual and expressive, as well as 
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motivational behavior. Thus we blame students for not acquiring 
sound habits of study, just as we blame teachers for not ridding 
themselves of the habit of undue repetition. We are similarly 
prepared to praise both student and teacher for their respective 
acquisition of, and release from, the habits under judgment. And, 
so far as expressive behavior is concerned, the seeker after brah- 
macharya may castigate himself for still feeling the proddings of 
the flesh, while the dutiful but unresponsive wife may blame her- 
self for not feeling the proper emotions. When the former 
achieves the state of apathy he desires and the latter overcomes the 
state of apathy she deplores, each is entitled to congratulation for a 
moral triumph. But even if common usage distinguishes between 
these types of behavior while regarding them at the same time indif- 
ferently as candidates for moral approbation or disapprobation, there 
is still no radical inconsistency between common-sense psychology 
and ordinary moral language. For the simple fact that all three 
types of behavior may be praised or blamed by no means entails the 
thesis that they are for that reason alone all motivational. Rather, 
it recognizes that further motivational behavior can modify them 
in approved directions. And indeed, unless it were felt that 
praise or blame is a cue for taking appropriate motivational steps, 
it would be quite as unreasonable to praise an individual for good 
habits as for his pre-patellar reflexes, or to blame him for being 
overcome with laughter while in church as to blame him for a 
heart attack. Acquiring or breaking a habit is an instance not 
of habitual, but of motivational behavior. Nor is trying to sup- 
press laughter or trying to respond to a huband’s affections an 
instance of expressive behavior, even though laughter and love 
are instances. 

To request a person to behave differently is to assume always 
that the person can behave differently if he so chooses, or that 
he could have behaved differently had he so chosen. This returns 
us to the free-will problem. Suppose it to be a fact that Caspar, 
bitten by a mosquito at time ?¢, killed the offending bug. If we 
are anti-determinists, our claim is that, under identical conditions, 
the free agent Caspar could have behaved differently than he did. 
Generally speaking, even though Caspar did K (and has perhaps 
always done K under identical circumstances), the claim is that 
he would have done L at ¢ (K=~L) had he chosen to; and that 
a knowledge of conditions at ¢ would not have enabled us to pre- 
dict which of K and L he would have chosen. Now if such a 
contention is always false, for every so-called free agent under 
any set of circumstances, determinism is always true. But if 
only one such contention is true, determinism is sometimes false, 
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so that the entire dispute becomes a matter not of principle, but 
of cases. The question then becomes whether and how such sub- 
junctive contentions can be certifled. 


* * #*# 


Now, Mill’s statement of the determinist thesis is: ‘‘given the 
motives which are present to an individual’s mind, and given like- 
wise the character and disposition of the individual, the manner 
in which he will act might be unerringly inferred.’’ Mill’s state- 
ment requires some augmentation, for surely we will want to know 
what conditions obtain at the time in question, whether these 
conditions be states of mind or external conditions of one sort or 
another. We shall assume, therefore, that two sorts of informa- 
tion are required by the determinist thesis, which may be stated 
now as follows: from a set of statements C which describe a set of 
conditions, and another set D describing the character of an in- 
dividual under C, a sentence B can be deduced which describes 
the predicted behavior of any person under C with character D. 
If this is a fair characterization, the determinist’s claim is that, 
for the appropriate values, the following schema can be made true 
for any human at any time: 


(1) C&D—->B. 


In particular, from the appropriate statements about Caspar’s 
character and the conditions under which he behaved, his insecti- 
cidal maneuvers should follow by law. This at least is the pro- 
gram, and the presumption is that science will sooner or later 
fufill it. That it is not fulfilled here and now is neither here 
nor there: present inabilities are due to the imperfect state of cur- 
rent knowledge, rather than to anything defective in the program. 
So it is the program itself that the anti-determinist is obliged 
to challenge, and his strategy must be to show that there are 
inherent difficulties in applying (I) to the motivational behavior 
of human beings. He must, that is, furnish good reasons for 
maintaining that no matter which human being it is whose free- 
will is in question, it can be true that he has just the character 
and operates under just the conditions required, and still be false 
that he will do B. The individual can always, in principle, be- 
have differently, so that wherever Bm is predicted from C and 
D, there is always some other piece of behavior Bn (Bm == Bn) 
available to that person, there and then, which he could choose 
to do instead. 

Now there are certain difficulties in this counter-program. 
For under the customary rules for implication, a false conclusion 
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requires a false premise, so that if Bm does in fact follow from 
C and D, and if Bm proves false, then surely at least one of C 
and D must be false. But this must seem disastrous to the anti- 
determinist, who must show that different behaviors are compatible 
with the identical character and conditions. To say that a person 
with an identical character will behave differently under different 
conditions will doubtless be granted by the determinist. Caspar 
bitten by a llama, say, will behave differently than Caspar bitten 
by the mosquito; and indeed, it is a likely part of the determin- 
ist’s attitude that variant conditions will produce variant behavior 
in the identically charactered human. But his program, he feels, 
will be as easily fitted to the new as to the old set of conditions: 
whatever the conditions, the individual’s behavior is predictable. 
So nothing is gained by altering conditions, except a slight com- 
plication due to a new set of counterfactuals. Conditions must 
thus be constant. And similarly with character. To say that, 
had Caspar’s character been different, he would or could have 
chosen to behave differently under C, may very well be true. But 
such a sentence is not about Caspar—it is about whoever Caspar 
would have been had he not been Caspar. Not only is this little 
to the point when it is Caspar’s free-will that is being mooted, 
but the determinist may make for the human with Caspar’s 
counteridentical character whatever claims he would make for 
Caspar himself. So, once again, the decision is merely postponed. 
The upshot is that the anti-determinist must forget about these 
counterfactuals, and face matters as they stand. 

He is not, however, altogether without resources; he can 
plausibly defend his program and yet remain within the boundaries 
of good sense in the following manner. From C and D a ecer- 
tain behavioral range may indeed be inferred, but not any specific 
item in that range. A behavioral range might conceivably be 
expressed as a disjunction of separate sentences each of which 
expresses a particular item of behavior which an individual can 
realize under those conditions. Thus Blv B2v B3v...v Bn would 
schematically represent a behavioral range 8, with the following 
restrictions: that if Bi and Bj are any pair of members of the range, 
then Bi=- Bj; and, secondly, that one and only one item of the 
range may be realized at any given time. (These restrictions will 
hold in the special case where the difference between the items of the 
range is one of degree only.) Now, the anti-determinist is main- 
taining that even though 


(II) C&D—>8B 
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may always be applied to an individual, there are never in the 
information provided by C and D sufficient grounds for making 
a specific prediction, say Bm. And whenever Bm is predicted 
from C and D, the anti-determinist will counter with perhaps Bn. 
The anti-determinist, after all, is open to reason. He has not 
the slightest desire to deny that we can and do sometimes make 
correct predictions, and that we nearly always have a general 
idea of what a person is going to do. It is only that no matter 
how detailed our information about conditions and character, we 
always stand to be surprised when we undertake to make specific 
predictions (though we might never be surprised if only a range 
is predicted). This gets him over the logical difficulties, and 
clears him of any charges that his practice is inconsistent with 
his theory. But the question remains whether he can make good 
his claim that we can never get sufficiently detailed information 
about character and condition without yielding to an a priori 
ignorabimus on the one hand, or to the admission of some ‘‘ occult 
specific quality’? on the other. For only by avoiding these is 
he going to be able to make sense out of the statement that 
persons like Caspar could behave differently, character and condi- 
tions remaining constant. 

Still, there remains some difficulty with behavioral ranges. If 
such a range is so broad as to exclude nothing, the anti-determinist 
has scored a trivial point. Everyone would admit that if Caspar 
were omnicompetent he could do anything at any time. But the 
omnicompetence of mankind is a notion which runs counter to too 
many laws of nature, and is doubtless precluded on logical grounds 
alone. This is merely a reminder to the anti-determinist that 
he had better start thinking about a criterion of admissibility 
for the items of behavioral ranges. Not merely must these items 
square with laws of nature and of logic but, less trivially, they 
ought to be consonant with what a given person may reasonably 
be expected to do. Actually, to say that an item is to be admitted 
into a behavioral range is not too different from claiming that 
we can predict what a person will do on the basis of information 
about his character. But so far we have used the term ‘‘character’’ 
in an unanalyzed way. Typically, philosophers have tended to say 
that to describe the character of a person is to ascribe a set of 
dispositions to him, and that disposition-ascription can in turn 
be ‘‘unpacked’’ into some set of conditional sentences to the 
effect that, whenever x is under such and such conditions, he will 
do so and so. But this is a little strong, and the following 
distinctions, though perhaps obvious, will help to show why. 
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(1) Ability. To say that X has the ability to do z is simply 
to say that there are conditions under which X does x. To ascribe 
an ability, however, is not necessarily to specify what the con- 
ditions must be. Ability ascriptions are non-disconfirmable. This 
is not to say that they are not true or false, but only that they 
are not general or law-like sentences. Rather, they take the 
form of existential propositions: ‘‘There are conditions such 
that... .”’ 

(2) Disposition. To claim that Y has the disposition to do y, 
is not merely to say that there are conditions under which Y 
does y, but also (a) to specify what these conditions are and (b) 
to maintain that whenever the specified conditions obtain, Y does 
y. Thus a disposition ascription is a general, law-like sentence 
about Y’s behavior, and accordingly, it is disconfirmable (though 
not exhaustively confirmable). 
be (3) Power. To claim that Z has the power to do 2z is either 

to say that Z has an ability to do z, or else that Z has some 
higher-order ability or disposition to acquire the ability or dis- 
position to do z. The newborn child has neither ability nor dis- 
position to speak grammatical English, but we ordinarily suppose 
him to have the power to do so. 

Now clearly, the determinist’s program requires that we can 
analyze character in terms of dispositions exclusively. We cer- 
tainly cannot make ‘‘unerring inferences’’ on the basis of ability 
or power ascriptions alone, however correct these ascriptions 
may be. But this means that we are obliged to specify condi- 
tions. For if all we can ever say about character is in the form 
of ability sentences, the anti-determinist can maintain his own 
position indefinitely. To be sure, the determinist might argue 
that an ability ascription is a stop-gap device, operating as a 
place marker for a disposition ascription, and that it is still a 
question of how soon science can help us in the matter. But 
can we in fact specify conditions such that, whenever they obtain, 
a person whose character has been described can be predicted 
to behave in a perfectly foreseeable fashion? We have, as in the 
ease of ‘‘character,’’ been employing the term ‘‘condition’’ rather 
loosely. It is time to tighten up, and there are three types of 
conditions which suggest themselves. 

(A) Environmental. This is the type of condition typically 
favored by philosophers who adhere to a general behaviorist line. 
Accordingly, to claim that a person has such and such a disposi- 
tion is equivalent to setting up a battery of conditional sentences, 
the antecedents of which state environmental conditions, and the 
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consequents of which describe appropriate pieces of behavior. 
Thus, a partial analysis of the claim that someone is hydrophobic 
would be to say, whenever it rains, he cringes in terror; when- 
ever he is reminded of water, he shudders, ete. But how well 
could we carry through such an analysis of most character-terms? 
Consider ‘‘is kind.’’ A person of whom this predicate is claimed 
true will, to be sure, be expected to hold the door for older ladies 
and to carry their bundles, to lend money to a friend in need. 
We are all prepared to recognize exhibitions of kindness, and 
seldom make mistakes in applying the ‘predicate to persons. 
But can we truly specify conditions such that, whenever they 
obtain, a specific exhibition of kindness can be predicted? Surely, 
we know only vaguely just what sort of kind act to expect under 
any condition. The best we can say, perhaps, is that whenever 
the conditions obtain, the person will ‘‘do the kind thing.’’ Not 
merely is this an absurd analysis of the character-trait, but it 
hardly constitutes grounds for making unerring predictions. 
Kind persons are generally ‘‘creative’’ in their kindnesses, sur- 
prising us, so that after they have done something, we may indeed 
say that ‘‘it was kind.’’ Every kind act would perhaps move us 
to revamp or augment our definition of kindness. And similarly 
with ‘‘is witty,’’ ‘‘is imaginative,’’ and any number of the pred- 
icates we bestow on the moral and mental behavior of our fellow 
humans. We would never call a person witty, for instance, if 
we could always predict what he would say. The outcome of this 
is that we must either settle for ability ascriptions in many and 
perhaps most significant cases of character attribution, in which 
case the Imaginary Situation loses its sting, or else give up on 
character-analysis as part of the determinist program, in which 
case one must turn one’s back on the language ordinarily used 
to describe persons. For there seem to be linguistic grounds for 
believing that character-traits like kindness and wit are active 
counterparts to the passive states already discussed in connection 
with Basil’s sentimental moment. But even if ordinary character- 
language were to be by-passed in favor of some systematic vo- 
cabulary, the determinist would still have to worry about predict- 
ing character. 

(B) Phenomenal. Suppose that the kinds of conditions which 
require specification for dispositional ascriptions are ‘‘mental,’’ in 
the sense that whenever a person is in such and such a mental state, 
he does so and so. For this type of condition, to say that Y has 
the disposition to make sheep’s-eyes at the ladies is to claim that 
whenever Y thinks about doing that (or feels like it, or believes 
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he ought to, or wishes he could, or decides he might or whatever), 
then he does so. But to make sheep’s-eyes at the ladies requires 
more than mental states on Y’s part: it requires ladies. But this 
drives us back to environmental conditions, and the attendant 
difficulties there. Furthermore, mental states involve us in ques- 
tions of accessibility which it would be to the advantage of neither 
the determinist nor his opponent to go into here. Thus we turn to 
(C) Internal. By internal conditions such things as brain- 
states are meant. It is here that the determinist feels once again 
at home, for surely this is an area where science is bound to come 
through. The strategy now requires that disposition ascriptions 
be translated into sentences to the effect that whenever someone’s 
neuro-physiological system is in state S, that person does such 
and such. Philosophically, there are already some advantages 
in this. For one thing, we avoid modal terms: the disposition to 
do such and such is what an individual has for as long a time as 
S lasts. On the other hand, there are some problems. Brain- 
states are continuants, while dispositions are manifested only on 
occasion: Caspar’s brain-state at t may account for the way he 
responds to mosquitoes, but mosquitoes are certainly required for 
any activation of the disposition. So we would need again to 
turn to specifying environmental conditions, with the further 
complication that we would now require laws connecting environ- 
ment with brain states. And at any rate to talk about brain 
states is already to relinquish the determinist’s initial program 
concerning prediction on the basis of character and conditions. 


* * * 


All these considerations must be of some solace to the anti- 
determinist, who realizes that combining all three types of con- 
ditions will eliminate no difficulties, and raise a few new ones. 
The point is: the way in which we normally describe the character 
of a person seems to render the determinist’s program untenable. 
The anti-determinist has found a weapon in ordinary language. 
Under any circumstances, the Imaginary Situation will require 
a different language from that anticipated. But the relationship 
between the vocabulary required there and the vocabulary or ordi- 
nary character description remains a problem. The game has 
reached a stalemate on linguistic grounds. 

Still, it is one thing to show that there are diffeulties in an 
opponent’s position, and something else again to prove one’s own 
position correct. Brooding over the game that has just been 
played to an unsatisfactory conclusion, the anti-determinist might 
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think of competition, and with competition in mind he may, via 
the devious route of free-association, come to think of conflict. 
Now it oceurs to him that conflict suggests a way out, and victory 
besides. For does not the fact that we are sometimes conflicted, 
say, when we can’t quite make up our minds whether or not to 
tell the truth or to keep a promise, indicate that at that time, 
and under those conditions, the disposition to tell the truth is 
not firmly entrenched? For if it were entrenched as firmly as 
some other dispositions might be, there would be no conflict—we 
would simply tell the truth or keep the promise. But does that 
not mean that information about our character and condition (or 
brain-state or what you will) would never enable anyone to pre- 
dict exactly what we would do? And is not conflict of this sort 
so generic to humankind as to suggest strongly that unpredict- 
ability is equally generic, and that the determinist’s program is 
at last shown to be wrong, whatever language it be cast in? 

But conflict, alas, however it might temporarily embarrass the 
determinist, provides no abiding comfort to the anti-determinist. 
For in most actual eases of conflict, a decision is reached ‘‘some- 
how’’—we find ourselves doing one thing or the other, with no 
obvious exercise of ‘‘freedom.’’ In fact, finding oneself on the 
other side of a conflict is not too different from finding oneself 
in love: it comes about in a way we do not truly understand. We 
muddle through, blurt out the truth (or lie), act on impulse. 

The outsider to the dispute might suggest that we call our- 
selves free if we approve of the way the conflict has been settled, 
and unfree if we disapprove of it (‘‘I don’t know what came 
over me...’’). But such suggestions require that we play a 
different sort of game than the one that has been going on. 
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From amid the cacophony of voices that is contemporary 
psychology, a soothing tone is sounded in a little book addressed 
primarily to psychologists. Proposing a foundation for a more 
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comprehensive account of human nature, Allport, scorning none 
of the voices, develops what he considers a ‘‘reasoned eclecticism’’ 
in psychology but what turns out to be a philosophy of the human 
being, an architectonic ‘‘logos of the human psyche,”’ as he 
properly calls it. Breaking with psychological partisanship on 
the grounds that it binds and distorts, he dares to draw a map 
of the human soul that takes serious cognizance of the role of 
value systems and of non-sexual, non-aggressive strivings in moti- 
vation, and that ventures, in these more inclusive terms, to give 
significance to such notions as human freedom and religious aspira- 
tion. Believing that we have become so influenced by the study 
of the irrational morasses in the psyche that we have forgotten the 
firmer ground of its exhibited purposiveness, so impressed by the 
propensity of the psyche itself to rationalization and self-decep- 
tion that we have forgotten its directing rationality, Allport 
attempts a psychology of the healthy, affiliative, outgoing, directed 
aspects of human activity. It is an account of becoming or de- 
velopment rather than a description of arrested neurotic states. 
He decries what he calls ‘‘the Lockean tradition,’’ which he ques- 
tionably understands to present human nature as passive, deter- 
mined, and reactive—a psychology of the species which fails to 
do justice to the fact of individuality and which he sees as the 
grandparent of psychological behaviorism and positivism. As a 
psychology of the ‘‘empty organism’’ it molds human nature 
with one generic stamp and makes it totally determined and lack- 
ing in self-propulsion. Allport takes his stand with the (equally 
ill-named) opposing ‘‘Leibnitzian’’ camp which finds at least 
some activity self-generated and self-motivated. 

‘*Personality,’’ his widest category, is an emergent process, 
a process of becoming. Two polar modes of becoming are dis- 
tinguished. First, personality develops in either a conventional, 
habitual, tribal fashion or it becomes more unique, personal, and 
individual. Out of the conflict between the tribal or factional 
and the personal or individual emerges the outlines of a particular 
self—the ‘‘I’’ as against the objective form of ‘‘me.’’ Taking 
his cue from James, Allport sees the ‘‘I’’ as that which is ‘‘warm 
and close,’’ that which is most particularly mine. And here he 
frames the central notion and narrower category of ‘‘the proprium,”’ 
the ‘‘I’’ as distinguished from tribal forms of activity, from 
action in chorus, which, although central for social psychology, 
is peripheral to the logos of the unique self. 

‘‘The proprium’’ represents the essence of the particularity 
of a person as against the mass conformity of the species, the ethnic 
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group, or the social class. As signifying personal, unique striving 
it is reminiscent, Allport acknowledges, of Spinoza’s conatus. The 
term carries the special overtones of both ‘‘appropriation by’’ 
and ‘‘appropriateness to’’ a particular, separate, individual web 
of private awareness. More than an expression of culture, 
propriate activity exhibits culture reviewed, reassessed, selected 
from, personally evaluated, and uniquely woven into an indupli- 
cable structure. The proprium or essence of human particularity 
expresses itself in seven ways or ‘‘modes’’: (1) in the experience 
of bodily sensation or coenesthesis, (2) in the experience of 
self-identity, (3) in activities involving ego-enhancement, (4) 
in activities involving ego-extension, (5) in rational activity, (6) 
in activities involving the formulation of a self-image, and (7) 
in propriate striving or the particular way in which the individual 
addresses himself to the future—in his hopes and aspirations. 
Allport’s distinction between the unique and the personal as 
against the tribal and peripheral in experience is sound and 
fruitful. But he frames it in overly fixed and substantive terms. 
He sees phenomena like the use of language, the forms of dress, 
and the rituals of courtesy as primarily tribal and habitual, 
as the acquired characteristics of group performance, as special 
activities never fully appropriated to the self. Yet language 
ean hardly be regarded as primarily tribal for the poet, the 
philosopher, or the psychologist. The most intimate and unique 
expression of personality is achieved by the individual’s extra- 
ordinary appropriation of language, dress, and courtesy to his 
own particular requirements. Has the inventor of the term ‘‘the 
proprium’’ overlooked the fact that language as well as any 
other tribal habit can become close, warm, and specifically per- 
sonal? It is precisely in the way that individuals appropriate 
any tribal habit for their own, that personality and uniqueness 
are most distinctly seen. What, for example, is the slip of the 
tongue but a special and private use of language? And some 
psychiatrists emphasize linguistic peculiarities of all sorts as espe- 
cially significant of personality. Elsewhere Allport asserts that 
‘‘determining tendencies make freedom possible.’’ Yet he seems 
to overlook the relevance of this point to the fact that the tighter 
the thongs of cultural habit are drawn, the more sharply may 
a special and personal use emerge. The signatures of great 
sonneteers, for example, have luminously revealed themselves 
as profoundly diverse through the strict rules that all share. 
Throughout the delineation of the concept of ‘‘the proprium,”’ 
Allport wrestles with the spectre of an empty, question-begging 
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conception of self—a homunculus. Weaving fearfully among and 
rejecting in turn (a) the substantial soul of Descartes, (b) the 
transcendental ego of Kant, and (c) the Larger Person of the 
Personalists, Allport questions whether the notion of self should 
not be abandoned altogether on the grounds that it is scientifically 
uninvestigable and hence sterile. But I wonder if his fear is not 
generated by his own use of the noun form for propriate activities. 
**The modes of the proprium’’ seems a rather misleading way to 
speak of the functions of an organized human body. Perhaps 
Allport is only trapped by an Idol of the Market Place in his 
own formulations. ‘‘The self’’ can be and has been interpreted 
without reification. To speak after the manner of Aristotle, we 
delineate other types of physiological and neurological functions of 
the human body without fear of a haunting ‘‘spirit’’ of the 
kidney or ‘‘soul’’ of the central nervous system. Why can we not 
speak in the same manner of other forms of functioning? Why can 
not emotive or intellective activities be spoken of unmystically and 
without either reductionism on the one hand or mythology on the 
other? Nor need we indulge in magical genie-making in order to 
give a fitting account of propriate functioning. 

Allport sometimes makes a tacit assumption that all forms of 
any of the seven modes of propriate activity are desirable. But 
on what basis are all forms of ego-enhancement, for example, neces- 
sarily good? And does not a dictator ‘‘address the future’’ by 
planning world domination? The relation between the healthy 
and the pathologic is unclear. Perhaps it would be wiser to 
understand any form of propriate activity as capable of better or 
worse expression. Allport seems confused as to whether he is 
really presenting the ‘‘logos of psyche’’ or only the logos of 
healthy, affiliative, rational psyche. 

The sixth mode of propriate activity or ‘‘ propriate striving’’— 
the mode of addressing the future—has Faustian overtones. All- 
port puts emphasis on the fact that the most significant objects 
of striving are unattainable or unrealizable. But is this the 
significant fact? Are goals values because they are not attainable, 
or is it because their attainment is not as important psychically 
as is identification with a goal larger than self, less mortal than 
the person and shared by others? Would the point be better 
made in terms of Royce’s concept of identification with a larger 
life whereby the isolated, mortal, individual gains immortal com- 
munity ? 

Conscience—that demon of the socialization process in the 
Freudian tradition—is associated by Allport with the propriate 
activity of ego-enhancement and appears when the self-image 
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required by a choice is compared with an ideal self-image. All- 
port widens Freud’s conception in two ways. Conscience can 
reflect parental love and longing as much as parental discipline. 
Furthermore, it is not necessarily the internalized voice of the herd, 
the pressure to mob conformity. But just insofar as it is con- 
nected with self-image, it can reveal the selections and rejections 
of a mature self. As an expression of propriate activity, it can 
become particularized and individual and reflect uniquely per- 
sonal reformations of environmental stimuli. As a result, Allport 
arrives at a conception of an emergent conscience which is cap- 
able of development. While its genesis is other-imposed, it may 
become self-imposed in a sense quite different from Freud’s con- 
ception of ‘‘internalization’’ of discipline. In Allport, the con- 
science can be either childish or mature; it can represent habits 
of obedience or it can exhibit strivings for envisaged satisfaction. 
While it begins with a ‘‘must,’’ it can end with an ‘‘ought’’ as 
becoming alters from being ‘‘opportunistic’’ and dependent on the. 
environment to being devoted to personal fulfillment. Dewey, 
it may be recalled, formulated the problem from a different angle. 
He also expressed a conception of a developing conscience and 
distinguished between a ‘‘particularized,’’ legalistic sense of duty 
concerned with fulfillment of special rules and a ‘‘generalized’’ 
sense of duty which is pervasive, eager readiness to accept obli- 
gation and responsibility as one engages in wider participation 
in human affairs. 

Because Allport is hospitable to the idea that value plays a 
part in human motivation, he is in a position to give substance 
to a conception of human freedom. In a very Spinozistic analysis, 
freedom lies in appraisal and reappraisal of environmental for- 
ces, in reflection, in discrimination of that which is and is not 
suitable to one’s ‘‘life style’’ or ‘‘leitmotif.’’ But the intellec- 
tualistic formulation of Spinoza is reshaped in terms of a type 
or dimension of understanding provided by psychotherapy. Free- 
dom lies in what Allport calls a ‘‘corrected self-image’’ and a 
‘‘more rational assessment of one’s behavior.’’ Even a psycho- 
logical form of vision ‘‘sub specie aeternitatis’’ emerges in the 
form of seeing one’s activity as if from the outside. But in 
his microcosmic stress on self-understanding, Allport’s contem- 
porary version misses the resonance of Spinoza’s larger conception 
which aspires to understanding of an entire universe. 

Out of the freedom resident in understanding comes religious 
aspiration for Allport as for Spinoza. The religious is ‘‘the 
propriate (or uniquely expressed) need to relate oneself to the 
totality of being’’—indeed to the very ‘‘process of creation.’’ 
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While this outcome is more fitting to Spinoza’s wider sense of 
understanding, a merger with the forces which would overwhelm 
us seems as lively an image for the psychologist as for the 
philosopher. 

Allport’s book puts old discoveries in a new context. Its ex- 
tensive implications for diagnosis and treatment in psychotherapy 
are undrawn but implicit. But it is also of interest to any other 
inquiry where human nature is a central category. For it at- 
tempts 2 theory of psyche inclusive enough to encompass both 
the hopes of the 18th century and the fears of the 20th—to 
recognize the striving toward rationality and freedom as native 
and not derivative, and yet to recognize the slough of irration- 
ality and slavery. 


EVELYN URBAN SHIRK 
HoFstra COLLEGE 


Vers la Fin de l’Ontologie; Etude sur l’Introduction dans la Méta- 
physique par Heidegger. JEAN Wauu. Paris: Société d’Edi- 
tion d’ Enseignement Supérieur, 1956. 257 pp. 


This is a typical explication de texte, a course of commentary, 
an exercise which has long been central in French methods of 
instruction. It takes Heidegger’s Einfiihrung in die Metaphysik, 
which is labored even in the German original, for an extended 
ride, during which the rough spots are made rougher and the 
whole text is thoroughly belabored. Hence, Professor Wahl’s book 
is not intended for reading; it is a guide for those who wish to 
study Heidegger’s book. And it is an excellent guide.’ 

The commentary shows clearly the author’s patient attempt 
to be sympathetic. He follows Heidegger much further than the 
majority of readers could, and when he can follow no more he 
says so, and tries to explain why he cannot. However, at most 
of the critical points in the exposition there is such a confusion 
both in Heidegger’s text and in Wahl’s attempt to clarify it, that 
the reader.must follow Wahl in celebrating the ontological signifi- 
cance of ambiguité, for it seems wholly appropriate that one should 
lose consciousness in these very profound depths of Being, to 
which man, so the doctrine goes, is peculiarly exposed. 

The central difficulty is the problem of distinguishing beings 


1 This work may be considered as a companion piece to the critical re- 
view of Heidegger’s Holzwege by the Louvain philosopher, Alphonse de Wael- 
hens, which was published in 1953 under the title, Chemins et Impasses de 
l’Ontologie Heideggerienne, a propos des Holzwege. In this review there is 
a good discussion of Heidegger’s conception of nature and of the relation of 
this conception to the thought of the poet, Rainer Maria Rilke. 
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from being. The infinitive has an indefinite meaning and a 
definite application ; we are all familiar with many sorts of beings, 
ourselves included, but we should know what we mean when we 
say of any of them, ‘‘It is.’’ The infinitive, according to Hei- 
degger, is derived from the third person singular indicative. A 
being that can speak about other beings as being reveals himself 
as a very special kind of being. Other things are étants, but 
man is an illustration of l’étre. Generalizing, natural beings are 
natura naturans; speaking beings are natura realissima. Wahl 
is more willing than Heidegger to turn to the Latin rather than 
to the Greek. This doctrine leads on to the question of the onto- 
logical status of the word ‘‘being.’’ Heidegger plays with the 
idea that the word is being, whereas Wahl is content to have 
the word indicate being. But apart from this difference on the 
Logos doctrine, Wahl seems to agree with the theory of Dasein. 
Only man has present being; he temporalizes time. Without 
him it is meaningless to say that time is. In general, if there 
were no historical being (Dasein) to give meaning to events, what 
would it mean to say, with Heidegger, that being is itself the 
Ursprung (événement originaire)? Thus the being of man be- 
comes the central concern. 

The chief difference between Wahl and etaian seems to 
be that Wahl is more loyal to the existentialism of Kierkegaard 
and seeks to keep ontology within the framework of traditional 
metaphysics. He is quite ready to accept Kant’s critique of the 
ontological argument, but he fears that Heidegger’s ‘‘introduc- 
tion into metaphysics’’ is really, as Chiodi said, an extraduction 
out of metaphysics. It seems to put an end to ontology. He 
finds evidences to justify this fear in Heidegger’s later writings. 
In his latest, Zur Seinsfrage (1956), Wahl finds him protesting 
in general against the habit of regarding being as something 
‘“se tenant pour soi’? (Stehendes) which descends upon man from 
time to time. This, says Wahl, ‘‘marks the end of ontology, 
which was already finished by Nietzsche’’ (p. 257). 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Lucius Garvin, University of Maryland, College Park, 
Maryland, succeeded Dr. William H. Hay as Secretary-Treasurer 
of the National Board of Officers of the American Philosophical 
Association on July 1, 1957. 
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Maurice Mandelbaum, formerly Professor of Philosophy at 
Dartmouth College, has been appointed Professor of Philosophy 
at the Johns Hopkins University, where he will take up his duties 
in the fall of 1958. During the academic year 1957-58 he will 
be Visiting Lecturer at Harvard University. 


The New Mexico Philosophical Society held its Eighth Annual 
Meeting at the University of New Mexico, May 4-5, 1957. The 
following papers were read: ‘‘Natural Law as the Basis for 
Ethies,’’ by Anselm M. Townsend; ‘‘Father Varela and the Cuban 
Enlightenment,’’ by Miguel Jorrin; ‘‘Notes on a Philosophy of 
Education,’’ by Thomas V. Calkins; ‘‘An Approach to Aesthetics,’’ 
by Howard Sherman; and ‘‘The Problem of Induction and the 
Actual Infinite,’’ by Melbourne G. Evans. There was also a panel 
discussion on ‘‘The Teaching of Ethics in High Schools,’’ by 
Robert G. Simmons, H. G. Alexander, and Archie J. Bahm. 

Officers elected for 1957-58 are: A. M. Townsend, President; 
Howard Sherman, Vice-President; H. G. Alexander, Secretary; 
and Melbourne G. Evans, Treasurer. 


The Second Annual New Mexico Institute of Philosophy and 
Art, sponsored jointly by the New Mexico Philosophical Society 
and the Department of Philosophy of the University of New 
Mexico, was held at the University’s Harwood Foundation, Taos, 
New Mexico, June 11-14, 1957. The papers presented included 
the following, all relevant to the general topic, Art and Society: 
‘*Art and Civilization,’’ by H. N. Lee; ‘‘The New Renaissance in 
America,’’ by E. L. Davis; ‘‘The Missing Term,’’ by J. Glenn 
Gray; ‘‘An Artist’s Views,’’ by Wolcott Ely; ‘‘ Aesthetic Experi- 
ence and Moral Experience,’’ by A. J. Bahm; ‘‘A Statement of 
Views,’’ by Agnes Martin; ‘‘A Missing Social Aesthetics Seen 
through a Deweyan Glass Darkly,’’ by Forrest Williams; ‘‘The 
Artist’s Relation to Society,’’ by Louis Ribak; ‘‘ Prerequisites for 
Aesthetic Quality,’’ by Howard Sherman; ‘‘Epic Poetry and 
Human Predicaments,’’ by John P. Anton; ‘‘Art and Society,’’ by 
Bertram Morris; ‘‘Implications of Croce’s Aesthetics for Society,’’ 
by Horace Akin; and ‘‘ Perception, Intuition, and Art,’’ by Robert 
Craig. Hubert G. Alexander was Chairman. 
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